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the first syllable in a word that has many, and dismissing
the rest; such as phizz, hipps, mobb?poz., rep. and many
more; when we are already overloaded with monosyllables,
which are the disgrace of our language. Thus we cram one
syllable, and cut off the rest; as the owl fattened her mice,
after she had bit off their legs to prevent their running away ;
and if ours be the same reason for maiming words, it will
certainly answer the end; for I am sure no other Nation
will desire to borrow them. Some words are hitherto but
fairly split, and therefore only in their way to perfection, as
incog and plenipo: But in a short time it is to be hoped they
will be further docked to inc and plen. This reflection has
made me of late years very impatient for a peace, which I
believe would save the lives of many brave words, as well as
men. The war has introduced abundance of polysyllables,
which will never be able to live many more campaigns;
Speculations, operations, preliminaries, ambassadors, pali-
sadoes, communication, circumvallation, battalions, as numer-
ous as they are, if they attack us too frequently in our
coffeehouses, we shall certainly put them to flight, and cut
off the rear.

" The third refinement observable in the letter I send
you, consists in the choice of certain words invented by
some pretty fellows ; such as banter, bamboozle, country put,
and kidney, as it is there applied; some of which are now
struggling for the vogue, and others are in possession of it.
I have done my utmost for some years past to stop the pro-
gress of mobb and banter, but have been plainly borne down
by numbers, and betrayed by those who promised to assist
me.

"In the last place, you are to take notice of certain
choice phrases scattered through the letter; some of them

1 It is interesting to note that Swift, who insisted that the word
"mob " should never be used for " rabble," wrote " mob M in the I5th
number of "The Examiner," and in Faulkner's reprint of 1741 the
word was changed to "rabble." Scott notes : " The Dean carried on
the war against the word * mob' to the very last. A lady who died in
1788, and was well known to Swift, used to say that the greatest scrape
into which she got with him was by using the word * mob.' * Why do
you say that?' said he, in a passion ; 'never let me hear you say that
word again.' f Why, sir,' said she, ' what am I to say ? * ' The *' rabble,"
to be sure,' answered he." [T. S.]